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REVIEWS 

North American Trees. By N. L. Britton, Director-in-Chief of the 
New York Botanical Garden. The American Nature Series. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 

The series, while being of first authority, as the presence 
of Dr. Britton' s name among its authors guarantees, is to pre- 
sent its information in a form easily accessible to the average 
reader. A perusal of several of the descriptions entirely con- 
firms this for the present volume ; scientific phraseology is every- 
where avoided, technical terms being employed only where un- 
avoidable. A great help to the uninitiated is the use of generic 
centra for each family instead of the formal taxonomy, e. g. 
Willow family for Salicacece; Pea family for Fabacece, etc. 
All these small aids are of great value to the beginner and are 
too often overlooked. A plant that admits relationship to a 
willow tree or a pea-vine becomes at once approachable, whereas 
its designation as member of the Salicacece or the Fabacece 
throws about it an air of chill formality that will brook no in- 
timacy with the humble inquirer. 

Apart from the felicitous language which teems with suggest- 
ive adjectives (many "carefully compounded"), the descriptions 
are more useful for their order than any that the writer has pre- 
viously seen. Not only is it the most practical, as proceeding 
from the most evident details to the least so, but it is apparently 
rigidly maintained in every specific characterization in the 
book. 

As to the keys to identification more might be said, by way of 
comment. Formal criteria appear to be taken rather too much 
into consideration. For example: monocotyledons are differ- 
entiated from dicotyledons by the single primary leaf, as well as 
by the absence of the pith-wood-and-bark stem, and by the pos- 
session of parallel-veined leaves. But the last is at once the 
most evident and only necessary criterion for the purposes of 
the present volume, since only the Palms and Dracaenas are 
treated ; no net veined monocotyledons, which would necessitate 
the other means of identification, being included. The for- 
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mal differentiation might be best inserted in the fuller state- 
ment of the sub-class characters, especially as Dr. Britton 
does not purpose to make the key in any way phylogenetic, 
but merely convenient for analysis. 

The illustrations are carefully drawn, especially those by Miss 
Jessie Foster; their richness of detail makes them fully equal 
to the best photographic reproduction, which the writer re- 
gards as the ideal. It is unfortunate that all species illustra- 
tions in such works cannot be natural size. In the present 
volume they occupy but about one-fifth of the page on an aver- 
age, and as the majority are two-thirds natural size, the en- 
largement would not, apparently, render the volume 
unwieldy. The more exact the portraits given us of na- 
ture's children the more easily will we recognize the originals. 
This point has been brought up by beginners in botany rather 
frequently. However, in no case do the drawings obscure, by 
their size, to a serious extent. The photographs are, in a large 
majority of cases, excellent in selection. That of the mangrove 
(Fig. 655) is especially striking. The typography and finish of 
the book are alike tasteful and serviceable. 

The completed series should be a desirable reference library 
in itself, for the subjects it includes. R. I. R. 

Two Collections of Verse 

The modern methods as to food in capsules, sterilized milk, 
and things pre-digested, seems to be creeping into literature. 
We have long had books of quotations, rhyming dictionaries and 
the like, for those who wished to take a short cut to verse- 
making, or to make a show of one sort or another; things that 
have been more or less laughed at by those, even, who privately 
made use of them ; things that are all superficial, all bad. But 
to-day, this Pre-Digested-Mental-Food business is enlarging; 
this Capsule-Getting-into-Print-on-the-Brains-of-Others busi- 
ness is taking many forms, and before me lie two small volumes 
of verse, well bound in flexible morocco, well printed and by 
chance, perhaps, the very color of the omnipresent Baedeker 
guidebooks — Red! "Poems for Travellers," one is called, com- 



